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PAPER HANGINGS. 


AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at-equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the chiidren they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 








RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 


8. R. RICHARDS, i 
2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. — Sincorke 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHoEs A SPECIALTY. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ga@g~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, ~ 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 











CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. d. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





STEEL 
WIRE | 
| 
| 
| 


and durable. 
and fitted to 
T' hese 





. re ere 

Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 

Send for price list and full descriptions, 


The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 3x6, 
the strongest steel wire, 
will not rust, and is made 


Wire Fencing, 
nd any length desired. 


are driven in the ground. 


and bottom. Any strain put upon | 
wires is distributed through hts whole width; and-e to. 
inch high fence will stand a strain of 20,000 


; , ha: i 
passage 10 wind and water, and will not burn. 
more readily put up, or taken down and ah 


any other fence, For farm rd wns, 
school houses, cemeteries and ralroadey 1 ig une- 
cnaled, - The ees WIth GATES,*? made | 


of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, = 
petition in otaneca, neat re, defy nll come 
and cheapness, Our SEDG WICK STRETCH- 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Pine Poultry Netting at lowest market pricea 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 





Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


order at short notace, a 


Suitable for any kind of 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N, Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 


ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. 


Transact general Trust and financial business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, 
President. 


BENJ. MILLER, 


Vice-Pres. & Manager. 


R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solicitor. 


Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
% to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

TENTH MONTH IsT, 1886, 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 
MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor, 


LypiA A. MurRpHry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 













587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





wo WM. HEACOCK, ai 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* SAMPLE CopPiEs.— We send out this week a number of sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be interested in such a 
paper. The copies sent are of course free-will offerings, and we 
trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 





*,* As the time for renewiug subscriptions and ordering other 
periodicals is now approaching, we freshly remind all that we 
can supply other publications with the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, at a discounted rate. We will take orders for a limited 
list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and monthlies), and will 
furnish the rate of charge toany who wish to know with the view 
of ordering. Persons making up their lists of reading for 1886 
should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. (See advertises 
ment on another page ) 4@>-We will also take orders for periodi-« 
cals, at reduced rates, without including our own paper in tke 
Club, in cases where this is desired. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late asthe morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 








EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; CHas. N. Fow.er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. Avery, General Manager. 
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'ANTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 

SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SouTH CAROLINA. 


L & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zephyrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ing, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, 1st month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LimITEp, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


FoR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 

dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[Adiés ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ITUATION WANTED.—By man of 30, to take 
charge of small place, orelderly person. Understands per- 
fectly the care ofstock, etc. Address P. O. Box 81. 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 











Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howakp M. JenKrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. Roperts, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAInG, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 








FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
— Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 


THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS ’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terme 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


[Flee AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


8S. E. Corn. MARKET & NINTH STs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 
used by everybody. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. gay" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@u 
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EXTRACT FROM TENNYSON’S “ IN 
MEMORIAM.” 
How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like aclouded air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 


es 





JOHN WOOLMAN: A TRUE CHRISTIAN OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
HAVING dwelt at some length on the story of John, 
beloved of Christ, who was a builder of the infant 
church in his earlier days, and a blessed comforter 
and instructor to this same church when she was 
passing through her first great agony of persecution, 
the eye wanders down the long Christian ages in 
search of a man upon whose brow may be pressed 
the garland, with which mankind of the first cen- 

tury of Christ crowned the beloved John. 

It was in the prosaic days of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century (1720),a lad was born of 
Quaker parentage in a lowly farm-house of North- 
ampton, Burlington county, N.J., to whom was com- 
mitted the bearing of a most solemn message from 
the Most High to the Society of Friends. ‘“ Unloose 
the heavy burden and let the oppressed go free” was 
the message of John Woolman to his brethren, the 
Friends of his generation. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century our Society had not as yet cast 
aside the sin of Slavery. A large number of slaves 
were held in New Jersey at the time John Wool- 
man’s labors in the Gospel ministry began. As late 
as 1800 there were 12,442. Perth Amboy was a place 
of deposit for the newly imported Africans, and long 
barracks were erected for their accommodation. In 
1734, when Woolman was a lad of 14, an insurrection 
took place, which had for its object the massacre of 


tRead at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, Twelfth 
month 12th, 1886. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1886. 


the masters, and an alliance with the Indians and 
French. Some years later a negro convicted of crime 
was buried alive at Perth Amboy. Animmense num- 
ber of negroes, gathered from all the neighboring 
townships, were compelled to be witnesses of the 
slow torment. No wonder this gentle-spirited holy 
man—this saintly temple of the Holy Ghost, could af- 
firm that he believed slave-keeping inconsistent with 
the religion of Christ. He declined to write a con- 
veyance of a slave for another, merely saying “he 
was not easy to write it, for he believed slave-holding 
tobe wrong.” By his patience and temperance of ex- 
pression he held his place among those who were his 
associates in life. He was continually mindful not 
to permit any worldly business nor any engagement 
to hinder him from the most steady attention to the 
voice of the true Shepherd. 

In 1746, his 26th year, he made a visit in gospel 
love to Maryland, Virginia and Carolina with his 
friend Isaac Andrews, visiting the meetings of Friends, 
and finding some honest-hearted ones among a back- 
sliding people. Where he saw slaves oppressed 
among those among whom he traveled, he declined 
to accept entertainment, but insisted on paying his 
own expenses. He says: “I saw in these southern 
provinces so many vices and corruptions, increased 
by the trade of importing slaves, that it appeared to 
me as a dark gloominess hanging over the land; and 
though now many willingly run into it, yet in future 
the consequence will be grievous to posterity.” 

But the gentle man of God, who went forth weep- 
ing, bearing precious seed, in the very spirit which 
actuated the sacred prophets in old Israel, could say 
as did Isaiah—“ that none calleth for justice, nor any 
pleadeth for truth.” He perceived that the indigna- 
tion of the just and righteous God must be kindled 
against oppression and cruelty. 

In the year 1757, having what he believed to be 
certain evidence of divine truth in regard to it, John 
Woolman felt bound in spirit to visit again the south- 
ern provinces. After much thoughtful consultation 
with experienced Friends, “ he obtained a certificate 
suitable to the occasion, and set off in Fifth month 
1757.” Upon entering Maryland, a deep and painful 
exercise came upon him. As the people of this and 
the other southern provinces lived much on the labor 
of slaves, many of whom were hardly used, his con- 
cern was that he might attend with singleness of 
heart to the voice of the true Shepherd and find sup- 
port to remain unmoved. 
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The admonition from Exodus 23; 8 came before 
him asa Divine prohibition: ‘Thou shalt not re- 
ceive any gift; for a gift blindeth the wise, and per- 
verteth the words of the righteous.”—He could not 
accept the hospitality of those to whom he felt bound 
to preach the Word of the Righteous God who hateth 
iniquity. He says he felt a near sympathy with the 
Prophet Moses: (Num. 11; 15) “If thou deal thus 
with me, kill me, I pray thee,ifI have found favor 
in thy sight.” He felt his work so mighty, and that 
he was called to walk so scrupulously, and in a way 
so difficult, that he seemed brought very low with dis- 
couragement. But after a season he was favored to un- 
derstand the state mentioned by the Psalmist more 
clearly than ever be had done before ; (Psalm 131; 2) 
“My soul iseven as the weaned child.” And the 
way was made easy to him where it had looked so 
hard. 

It was his duty to advocate the cause of justice, 
mercy, and truth among those who were continually 
violating it. The doctrine he must announce was 
that “liberty is the right of all men equally.” This 
being presented with great humility and meekness, 
he found it right also to declare that the burden that 
slavery already was to those who held slaves, would 
increase and grow heavier and heavier until the woe 
came. 

Some argued that the negroes, being the offspring 
of Cain, ought to suffer slavery and all its ills, as a re- 
ward of their descent from the first murderer. The 
folly of this argument, so weak and silly to every in- 
structed or thoughtful mind, was abundantly plain to 
this pure-hearted and clear-headed apostle, but he 
answered temperately (from Ezekiel 18; 17), “ that 
he son shall not suffer fur the iniquity of the father, 
but every one be answerable for his own sin.” “The 
love of ease and of gain ” said Woolman “ are the mo- 
tives in general of keeping slaves, and men are wont 
to take hold of weak arguments to support a cause 
which is unreasonable. I have no interest on either 
side, save only the interest I desire to have in the 
truth. I believe liberty is their right, and as I see 
they are not only deprived of it but treated in other 
respects with inhumanity in many places, I believe 
“ He who is a refuge for the oppressed will, in his own 
time, plead their cause, and happy will it be for such 
as walk in uprightness before him.” 

As he progressed up the valley of Virginia to 
Cedar Creek, his mind was continually oppressed and 
sorrowful in view of the solemn testimony of warn- 
ing and rebuke he was given to bear. But here he 
held a meeting, and he thus describes his experience : 
“T found a tender seed, and as I was preserved in the 
ministry to keep low with the truth, the same truth 
in their hearts answered it, so that it was a time of 
mutual refreshment from the presence of the Lord.” 
He had been faithful, had sown the seed in weakness 
and in tears, and had known the visitations of the 
Comforter. He had found the instruction of the ne- 
groes neglected and disapproved: that they were not 
clad sufficiently to hide their nakedness, and that 
their children were often quite naked among the 
master’s children. Their physical treatment was 
often most cruel, and their food insufficient. 


Some Friends and some of the Society called New. 
lights, he found endeavoring to use justice and mercy 
to the slave, and of this the apostle of liberty makes 
glad mention. 

We find him next at Virginia Yearly Meeting, at 
the Western Branch, where Friends were only pre- 
pared to make a very slight advance. Some of their 
members had heretofore traded in negroes, as in 
other merchandise, and the Pennsylvania query pre- 
sented last Yearly Meeting was only accepted as thus 
modified : “ Are there any concerned in the importa- 
tion of negroes, or in buying them after imported?” 
This was the form amended: “ Are there any con- 
cerned in the importation of negroes or buying them 
to trade?” This was as far as Virginia Friends could 
goat this time. This was far from satisfying Wool- 
man’s spirit, but he did not see it “ his duty to press 
for an alteration, but felt easy to leave it all to Him 
who alone is able to turn the hearts of the mighty, 
and make way for the spreading of truth on the 
earth, by means agreeable to his infinite wisdom.” 

Not being able to continue his visit to the Caro- 
linas at this time, he directed an epistle of love and 
caution to those dwelling inthe back settlements of 
North Carolina, which must have had a powerful in- 
fluence with such as had an ear to hear what the 
spirit saith evermore to the churches. 

After a severe illness in 1770, being apparently 
very near death, he passed through a time of weighty 
exercise of spirit, and having a solid friend sitting 
beside him he desired his words written down as 
follows: “ Fourth-day of the First month, 1770, about 
5in the morning. Ihave seenin the Light of the 
Lord that the day is approaching when the man that 
is most wise in human policy shall be the greatest 
fool ; and the arm that is mighty to support injustice 
shall be broken to pieces; the enemies of righteous- 
ness shall make a terrible rattle, and shall mightily 
torment one another; for He that is omnipotent is 
rising up to judgment, and will plead the cause of 
the oppressed; and he commanded me to open the 
vision.” 

Whittier conceives that here this prophetic spirit 
had a foresight of the great civil conflict in our 
country “ when the arm mighty to support injustice 
was broken in pieces,” and in which the Lord did 
“rise up to judgment and plead the cause of the 
oppressed.” 

The 11th chapter in John Woolman’s Journal is 
an account of his voyage to England with Samuel 
Emlen. He had obtained a minute of unity from his 
friends at home dated the 24th of 3d month, 1772, 
directed to Friends in Great Britain, and his concern. 
was particularly in Yorkshire. Samuel Emlen had 
taken cabin passage, but John Woolman believed it 
right for him to go in the steerage. His tender 
spirit was grieved in view of the hardships of the sea- 
men, and his earnest desire was that they might be 
more kindly treated. His humane heart rejoiced that 


in some degree he could suffer with them, and he . 


sought opportunities of conversation with them, 
striving to abate their profanity and elevate their 
spirits to the sense of moral and religious responsi- 
bility. Landing at London he went immediately to 
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the yearly meeting of Ministers and Elders which 
was then in session. The stains of the crowded 
steerage were then about him, and his appearance 
in his undyed clothing was against him. But when 
he presented his credentials and explained personal- 
ly his motives in coming on his mission of Gospel 
Love, he soon found acceptance, and was owned and 
acknowledged by the London brethren. But the 
time for the close of his earthly career was soon to 
come. On the 27th of Ninth munth he was pros- 
trated by small-pox. His death soon ensued at York, 
and the Friends of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting in 
1773 bore glad witness to his worth, and to the value 
of the services in England. Next year his own 
Monthly Meeting, held in Burlington, N. J., also bore 
full testimony to his worth, and to the precious char- 
acter of his services as a minister of Christ’s Gospel. 

Very soon after the departure of this apostle of 
liberty, the ministry of John Woolman bore its ap- 
propriate fruit,and the seed sown in weakness rose 
in power. The work of emancipation and just com- 
pensation ofslaves commenced in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. In New York Yearly Meeting in 1776 it 
was made a disciplinary offence to buy, sell, or hold 
slaves upon any condition, and an equitable settle- 
ment for past services was effected between the freed- 
men and the masters in all cases save three. 

In 1783 no slaves were known to be held in New 
England Yearly Meeting, and a just settlement was 
effected between the freed people and their former 
masters, for past services. Every case was disposed 
of before1787. There wasmore difliculty with Rhode 
Island Yearly Meeting, and some disownments had 
to be made before its skirts were cleared of this foul 
pollution. In Virginia Yearly Meeting, there was 
more difficulty in effecting the complete manumission 
of the slaves, but at length it was fully effected and 
with very few disownments. And so before the end 
of the eighteenth century our Society was practically 
purged of Slavery.’ In 1790 memorials against Sla- 
very from the Society of Friends were laid before the 
first Congress of the United States. The formation 








1[n the minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held in 1827, 
occurs the following passage: ‘‘The meeting being renewedly 
drawn unto tender feeling aud sympathy with our brethren of the 
Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, on account of the difficulties 
in which they are involved in relation to the large number of 
people of color necessarily under their protection and care, and it 
appearing that their speedy removal out of that state is indispen- 
sable to secure their liberty, and asa large expenditure will be 
requisite, the meeting, in order to aid in this work of humanity 
and charity, agrees to raise $3000, to be appropriated by that 
Yearly Meeting for this purpose, and the respective quarterly 
meetings are requested to raise, in their usua) proportions, their 
quotas of this sum, and forward them as soon as may be to the 
treasurer of this meeting.” 

The absolute manumission of slaves in the Carolinas could not 
be directly accomplished at the time of the general reform of our 
Society in regard to slavery, without transporting the freed peo- 
ple from these States. They were accordingly transferred to the 
Yearly Meeting, and had remained in its ownership ever since. 
The total expense of their transportation, it was estimated, would 
be not less than eight or ten thousand dollars, The requisite sum 
was furnished by the brethren of other yearly meetings, and the 
ex-slaves of the Carolinas were taken away from the possibility 
of re-enslavement. These facts that are now sliding rapidly from 
memory should be given a place in our annals as illustrating the 
difficulties in the way of righteousness which beset our prede- 
cessors, 
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of Abolition Societies soon followed, and Jacob Lind- 
ley, Elisha Tyson, Warner Mifflin, James Pemberton 
and other leading Friends of the last days of the 
dying century, were among the first Abolitionists. 
Whittier says in his Introduction to Woolman’s 
Journal: “It is only within a comparatively recent 
period that the journal and ethical essays of this re- 
markable man have attracted the attention to which 
they are entitled. In one of my last interviews with 
Mr. Ellery Channing he expressed his very great sur- 
prise that they are so little known. . ... He 
pronounced it beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in the language. Henry Crabbe 
Robinson, one of the fine literary circle who gathered 
round Charles Lamb’s hearthstone, thus speaks of the 
journal: “A perfect gem! His is the beautiful soul. 
. . . he writes in a style of the mostexquisite purity 
and grace. His moral qualities are transferred to his 
writings. His religion was love. His 
whole existence and all his passions were love. e 
His Christianity is most inviting; it is fascinating.” 
Says Whittier: “ Looking at the purity, wisdom 
and sweetness of his life, who shall say that his faith 
in theteaching of the Holy Spirit—the interior guide 
and light—was a mistaken one? Surely it was no il- 
lusion by which his feet were so guided that all who 
saw him felt that, like Enoch, he walked with God.” 


a 8. R. 


THE LONDON YEARLY MEETING 

CONFERENCE. 
WE find in The Friend, of London, for Twelfth 
Month, an extended, but we apprehend not 
complete, report of the proceedings of the recent Con- 
ference on the correspondence with American (Or- 
thodox) Yearly Meetings. As the action,—or non- 
action,—taken has already been reported in our col- 
umns, and was commented on by our friend Charles 
Thompson, in his letter two weeks ago, we think it 
worth while only to extract from the report the re- 
marks of some of the speakers. Much was said con- 
cerning the relation of London Yearly Meeting to 
the various bodies of Orthodox Friends in the coun- 
try with whom they have not been in correspond- 
ence, and most of these views and remarks have 
now no special interest for our body of Friends, who 
have been so long severed in intercourse from Lon- 
don. 

The business before the Conference was stated by 
the Clerks, as follows: 

1. Is it a necessary part of the organization of 
London Yearly Meeting to maintain epistolary cor- 
respondence with the Yearly Meetings in America, 
and if so, shall it be continued on its present basis ? 

2. Does the carrying on of this correspondence 
recognize the meetings with which we correspond as 
in full unity and fellowship with us? 

8. Are the present arrangements for the transfer- 
ence of membership from one Yearly Meeting to 
another, and for the visits of ministers with certifi- 
cates, necessarily connected with this correspond- 
ence? 

4, Have we any duties towards those bodies of 
Friends with whom we do not now correspond ? 


i 
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After reading letters from Jos. John Dymond, and 
Francis Hodgkin, who could not be present, discus- 
sion began. Francis Frith believed there was no 
necessary connection between epistolary corres- 
pondence and the official recognition of Yearly 
Meetings in America. He thought the first question 
was as to those with whom we should correspond. 
He was in fayor of writing a General Epistle to all. 

C. Morland united with F. Frith in believing that 
the question of recognition and correspondence 
should be distinct, but he thought the question of 
recognition came first. William Graham agreed with 
this view ; so also did J. G. Alexander. 

George Tatham would like to correspond with all 
bodies who are Friends, and to dissociate correspond- 
ence from recognition. William Pollard spoke in 
the same direction. Joseph Armfield thought the Y. 
M. needed to be delivered from the bondage of con- 
ventional usage, assuming that correspondence nec- 
essarily implies recognition. He could send a gener- 
al epistle to all who would receive it. J. G. Alexan- 
der, Isaac Pickard, E. F. Sewell, J.S. Sewell, (and 
others, later), approved a general epistle. 

William Robinson and J. B. Hodgkin favored 
separate letters to the individual yearly meetings. 

A. W. Bennett considered that we were in a more 
favorable position than ever before for deciding the 
questions at issue. We ought to remember that, in- 
cluding those unrecognized by us in Ohio, there are 
not fewer than six or seven thousand Friends who 
have withdrawn from the bodies we acknowledge on 
account of practices and doctrines with which they 
could not comply. As tothe separation in Ohio, he 
beiieved most would now say that we made a mis- 
take. Where there has been a division he would not 
correspond with one body without doing the same 
with the other. He approved of Thomas Hodgkin’s 
proposal to write to the larger body in Ohio, and to 
Philadelphia. 

Walter Morris was glad to see that an increasing 
number of Friends were able to grasp the fact that 
we have done wrong by judging between two parties 
in a strife on hearsay evidence. When we sent dep- 
utations to America during those unhappy separa- 
tions, had we not practically come tothe judgment on 
the matters at issue before they went out; and did 
not that stand in the way of their acceptance and 
usefulness? He believed it impossible entirely to 
separate recognition from correspondence. We send 
Epistles to those whom we believe to be more or less 
of the same household of faith. We recognize in 
a measure the claim of all those who call themselves 
Friends to doso by the very fact that we are now con- 
sidering whether we should write Epistles to them. 
If they were not to some extent Friends, why should 
we propose to write to them rather than to Metho- 
dists or Baptists? He would senda General Epistle 
to all the Yearly Meetings, but would entirely dis- 
sent from in that way recognizing the Hicksite 
bodies. 

William Graham proposed that for the present 
the Yearly Meeting be recommended to cease all of- 
ficial correspondence with the American Yearly 
Meetings in consequence of the various difficulties 


which at present exist, hoping that the time may 
come when it can profitably be renewed. With re. 
gard to any General Epistle which the Yearly Meet- 
ing may believe it right to issue, he proposed that it 
be left to that meeting, at the time, to direct what use 
shall be made of it. 

Charles Thompson thought that our safety as a 
Yearly Meeting would very largely depend on what 
the Conference should recommend, and that we 
should at once suspend officia) correspondence with 
the American Yearly Meetings. This need not pre- 
vent the sending of occasional special Epistles when 
any right concern for them arose. We ought not to 
encuurage sectarian Quakerism. Our epistolary in- 
tercourse as at present conducted shuts off a large 
number of old-fashioned Quakers, whilst we corres- 
pond with others who have no pretence to the name 
of Friends. Friends in Ohio are divided and sub- 
divided. Those on whom we turned our backs in 
1855 are still the most numerous body. He believed 
the judgment we passed then was unjust. Many 
with whom we now correspond in Ohio approve of 
Baptism and the Supper; we might as well propose 
at once to correspond with Baptists and Episcopal- 
ians. Circumstances are so changed that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take a fresh departure. He united 
with William Graham's proposition. 

Frederick Sessions said the crucial question was 
what Yearly Meetings should be recognized, for it is 
impossible toseparate correspondence froin recogni- 
tion. He had been surprised that W. Morris should 
say that our previous action had been wrong. Those 
who had seceded had done wrong in separating, and 
by corresponding with them we should do wrong in 
condoning and encouraging their sessions. If we are 
to correspond with all secessionists, where shall we 
stop? Have we been landed in any real difficulties ? 
He believed they existed mainly in Friends’ minds, 
We must do nothing to put ourselves out of touch 
with any of those Friends with whom we have cor- 
responded, nor abdicate the duties and responsibil- 
ities which devolve upon us as the mother church. 
To drop correspondence would be to put ourselves in 
the same position as Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
We must not isolate ourselves thus. And, on the 
other hand, if we wrote one General Epistle to all, 
what a poor, colorless thing our correspondence 
would have to be to suit both Philadelphia and the 
Western States. 

Fielden Thorp said that the divisions in New Eng- 
land and New York arose from the fact that certain 
Friends did not accept the teaching of Joseph John 
Gurney, who went out accredited by this Yearly 
Meeting, thus confessing themselves not in unity with 
us. And the larger body of Friends in Ohio, by man- 
ifesting their unity with Friends in New England, 
also confessed that they were notin unity with us. 
He did not agree with those who believed we did 
wrong in the Ohio case. All the Friends who had 
traveled in America were of one mind in regard to it. 
He remembered John Pease saying how thankful he 
was that Friends had found a way of escape from the 
galling thraldom they had been in. We are not re- 
sponsible for the practices of many of the American 

















Yearly Meetings. The lesson to be drawn from the 
late separation is, “ bear and forbear.” We must be 
willing to put up with many things we do not like, 
rather than separate. He would have us do nothing 
to show that we drew back from those views of J. J. 
Gurney which led the Wilbur party to withdraw. 

Sarah G. Pumphrey said we could not separate 
correspondence from recognition. If we could per- 
suade English Friends that the one did not imply the 
other, we could never persuade the Americans. She 
did not believe the Philadelphia or Wilbur Friends 
would recognize us unless we broke off correspond- 
ence with those to whom we now write. She.would 
be glad for us to try and revive the correspondence 
with Philadelphia, but she feared that would be the 
result. There have been no separations in Philadel- 
phia since the Hicksite controversy, but she would be 
very sorry tosee us in their isolated position. 

J. B. Braithwaite spoke at length, generally dis- 
couraging material change. Among other things he 
said: We have always discouraged hasty disown- 
ments. We have endeavored to meet difficultiés as 
they arose and to extend a hand of brotherly sym- 
pathy to various yearly meetings, and what is the 
ultimate result? He did not much value numbers, 
but for 200 years we have been able to preserve our 
mode of action. and we are now in unity and sympa- 
thy with 70,000 Friends, a far larger number than 
those who have separated from us. Without exer- 
cising authority in these American yearly meetings, 
we have an influence he hoped we should never ab- 
dicate. We cannot cut ourselves off from the past, 
and it would be treachery to the holiest interests of 
the Church if we did not seek to be faithful to the 
responsibility that is laid on us. He would be very 
thankful if any way should open by which we could 
exercise Christian influence over the smaller bodies 
of Friends, but we shall not gain that by cutting our- 
selves off from the larger number. 

W. Robson in the course of his remarks said: We 
exaggerate the value of ourepistles. Think how the 
American epistles are read in our own yearly meet- 
ing. How much do we remember of them at the 
next sitting? Our own general epistle is a grand set- 
ting forth of Divine truth. He wvuld send that to 
all who call themselves Friends in America. We 
talk about being the Mother-Church. Can we be 
responsible for the position others take? We ought 
to abandon some of our red-tapeism and have amore 
catholic spirit. 

John T. Grace was unable to agree with J. B. Braith- 
waite, but had hearty sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by J. G. Alexander and Walter Morris. We 
have acted too much in our dealjnys with different 
sections of Friends on information from one channel 
only. It would be the easiest thing to say to the 
yearly meeting that we don’t see the way to make 
any alterations. But if we go on asin the past where 
shall we soon be? He feared in a very painful po- 
sition. He would next year send one general epistle 
to all Friends in America, not including the Hick- 
sites, and wait to see what this will bring the follow- 
ing year. If Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the 
Wilbur bodies do not feel able to answer, we shall 
have done our part. 
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Edward Pearson found, up and down the country, 


that there was a conscience arising in the minds of 


Friends on this subject; they feel strongly that it is 
not right to stamp one body with our approval and 
ignore another. 


G. Gillett had noticed that with only two or three 


exceptions the Friends who had advocated doing 


away with recognition and the sending of one epistle 
to all who bear the name of Friends had added—“* ex- 
cept the Hicksites.” He too would exclude the Hick- 


sites, but on what principle can they be excluded if 


recognition is to cease. 
why not in others? 
Richard Brockbank feared there were in this 
country many Friends who sympathized with those 
in America who were introducing daring innovations 
that pass beyond the plumb-line of truth. He was 
afraid we were unwilling to stop them. He believed 
that the principle of adaptation which some of these 
Friends talk about was the god of the evolutionists. 
C. L. Braithwaite, Jr., thought that those who 
advised one general epistle to all calling themselves 
Friends in America were not logical if they left out 


If you decide in one case 


the Hicksites, and that it would not be well to make 


any great departure from old practices. 

William Tallack advocated the sending of a gen- 
eral epistle to all who bear the name of Friends in 
America, including Hicksites. If London Yearly 
Meeting chose to take a judicial position with regard 
to bodies in America who have separated from each 
other, it must remember that “ judicial ” meant hold- 
ing the balances evenly. 

George B. Lloyd thought there ought to be some 
change. Does not our recognition of one body and 
not another bring about a state of things similar to 
that existing between the Established Church and 
Dissenters, and cause consequent grudges? He 
would like one Epistle to be sent to all Friends, and 
leave it to the different bodies in America to settle 
who should receive it. As to the despised Hicksitex, 
he believed more of them are agreeing with us than 
we think. Two years ago he was in America, and at 
Washington he asked for the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
and found himself at that of the Hicksites. He 
could get no information respecting the Gurneyite 
Friends. He would not at present make any sudden 
change; let the correspondence be.continued as 
before, next year intimating the probable change. 

Charles Price hoped the correspondence would be 
kept on as before, but he sympathised largely with 
others in desiring to correspond with the outlying 
Friends, 

Samuel Alexander united with George Lloyd; he 
would send one Epistle to all Friends. 

F. Mander would do the same, but on no account 
would he have it sent to the Hicksites. . 

Tke Clerk, (Richard Littleboy), in rising to read 
the minute he had prepared, said he had united 
with views expressed by J. Fyfe Stewart, fearing 
that correspondence with the seceding bodies would, 
as he had said, have the effect of offering a premium 
on secession. His minute, which was approved, was 
to the following purport: 

“The Conference was not prepared to recommend 
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any alteration in regard to the basis on which our 
present correspondence with the American Yearly 
Meetings was carried on; but as to the mode of con- 
ducting it, some improvement, it was thought, might 
be made. The Yearly Meeting was to be recom- 
mended to send next year a circular letter to all 
bearing the name of Friends in America. Also to 
consider whether the time had not arrived for send- 
ing a special Epistle to Philadelphia.” 

The report in The Friend adds the following foot- 
note, in reference to the sending of a Circular Letter 
“to all bearing the name of-Friends in America: ” 

“Tt was understood that this was not intended to 
include the Hicksite Friends, consideration respect- 
ing them not having in any way been committed to 
the Conference by the Yearly Meeting.” 


A NEW LECTURE ON GEORGE FOX. 

{Interest in the character of George Fox never dies 

amongst thoughtful people. A friend sends us a report, 
(from the Daily Advertiser, of Boston), of a lecture by Wil- 
liam Burnet Wright, délivered Eleventh month 28th, at 
Berkeley Street church, in that city, on “ George Fox, the 
Modern Jeremiah,” it being one of aseries on ‘‘Modern 
Prophets after Ancient Types.” The view taken of G. F. 
is appreciative, and will doubtless interest our readers at 
many points.—Eps. ] 
THE speaker said that the three truths which it was 
the buginess of the 17th Century to work into the 
conscigusness of Europe were, that true religion con- 
sists im, obeying God and in nothing else ; that con- 
science must be free ; that force must not be used to 
defend or to extend religion. 

In 1634 a pestilence devastated southern Bavaria. 
The frightened peasants asked what they should do 
to appease the wrath of God. The monks of Ettol 
told them to perform a religious play in his honor. 
The peasants therefore built among their mountains 
a theatre, which would seat 6000 spectators, sought 
out their fairest man to personate the Saviour, and 
performed at Oberammergau with the utmost pomp 
their meagre means allowed, that drama of Calvary, 
which at intervals of 10 years they have repeated to 
this day. 

The same year a pestilence attacked the Huron 
Indians in Canada. They asked Brébeuf what they 
should do to appease the wrath of God. Brébeuf re- 
plied, “Keep his commandments.” The play of 
Oberammergau and Brébeuf’s words were special 
forms of the two answers, the only two which have 
ever been given to the question, ‘“ What shall we do 
to be saved?”’ The false answer implied, “ You can 
be religious without being good.” That there issome 
easier way of getting God on our side than by keep- 
ing his commandments men have always been ready 
to believe. By giving the first fruit of the body for 
the sin of the soul; by doing penances, building 
cathedrals, believing this or that system of theology, 
saying “ Amen” tosome cherished creed, giving one’s 
body to be burned or one’s money to missionary so- 
cieties, by saying prayers or going tochurch Sundays. 
These things may be hard, but they are not nearly so 
hard as loving God with all the heart and one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. 


There must be an easier way than that, says the 
selfish human soul which hates God and its neighbor 
in comparison with itself. Show us the easier way! 
All priestcraft has been the answer to that demand. 
Much of what still passes for religion is only the en- 
deavor to reach heaven without striving up the steep 
and narrow way. But Jesus Christ revealed in the 
clouds of heaven, and in wars and rumors of wars on 
earth still repeats: “He that climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber. Keep 
the commandments. Iam not come to let you off, 
but to help you on in doing that.” 

After showing how the 17th century taught that 
salvation depends not on creeds but conduct; how it 
established liberty of conscience, and demonstrated 
the futility of religious wars; after showing that Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton and Bunyan con- 
tributed. more to accomplish the great mental change 
than even Cromwell or the Westminster divines, 
Mr. Wright said that in George Fox more than in 
any other man of his time were incarnated the three 
truths toward which the century was blindly grop- 
ing. He was hated by all sects because he would 
seek shelter with none. Imprisoned again and again, 
confined in dungeons so loathsome that he could not 
lie down because the filth reached above his ankles, 
fined, whipped, persecuted from city to city, never 
complaining, never offering the least resistance, but 
always proclaiming what he believed the truth in 
England, Holland, the Indies, America; now with 
manacles upon his wrists preaching to the felons 
among whom he was confined, or through the grat- 
ings of his cell to the crowds which had gathered 
without, some to jeer, some to curse, some to believe; 
now rebuking Cromwell with so much simplicity and 
dignity that the iron protector, whom no other man 
in England dared face, forgetting that he was the 
judge and Fox the culprit, dismissed him reverently 
as a prophet of the Most High, but never silenced, 
never discouraged, never saddened; with no gift of 
oratory, and no great powers of mind; so true was 
his message to the needs of his time that converts 
rapidly increased. Shortly 70 missionaries were 
traveling at their own charges, diffusing his convic- 
tions on the Continent and in America, while a vast 
number proclaimed them at home. 

The peculiarities which won their great influence 
for the Quakers were not these: Saying “thee and 
thou,” calling churches “ steeple houses,” and wear- 
ing plain clothes, but the following: They first taught 
that women were the equals of men; they denounced 
the iniquity of the slave trade and refused to hold 
slaves; they alone refused to sell Indians strong 
drink or to rob them of their lands ; they were among 
the first to agitate for prison reform; they alone be- 
lieved that the sword must not be drawn to help the 
cross ; and they so lived that when even the English- 
men who hated them wished to buy coats and shoes 
they sought out Quaker tailors and Quaker cobblers, 
because it was universally known that Quaker tailors 
made coats and Quaker cobblers cobbled shoes. with 
the consciousness that the light which lighteth every 
man watched every stitch they sewed and every peg 
they drove. 
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Those were the peculiarities which served their 
great influence. There is nothing picturesque about 
their quiet endurance and their homely virtues, but 
we can better afford to miss from our gardens the rose 
than the potato. When Fox died there was nota 
sect in England which had not been leavened by his 
influence. His work was not to add a new denomina- 
tion and so increase the rancors of the many already 
existing, but to be the piece of sugar in the acrid cup 
of the nation’s religious life which sweetened all the 
others by itself dissolving and passing out of sight. 
To him it is largely due that the century which be- 
gan by burning Bruno for his opinions at Rome, ended 
by withdrawing the censorship of the press in Eng- 
land. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 1. 
First MontH 2p. 


THE CREATION OF MAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘“‘ Have we not all one Father? Hath not one 
God created us?’’—Mal. 2; 10. 


READ Genesis, 1; 26-31: 2; 7: Ps. 100. 


THE Bible account of the origin and history of the 
human family, recorded in the Book of Genesis, dates 
back nearly six thousand years, according to the ac- 
cepted chronology ofthe world. It is this history of 
the race which will form the basis of our lessons, 

Two distinct records of the creation of man are 
given in the Book of Genesis. The account from 
which our lesson is mainly taken makes no mention 
of any restriction laid upon the first human pair 
whom God had created in “his own image.” The 
record may be summed up in these few words, He 
blessed them, and gave to them and their posterity 
dominion over the earth and the sea, and all con- 
tained therein. 

The second chapter enters into detail and gives the 
origin of the race, from the dust of the ground—the 
same material substance from which all that lived on 
the earth and in the seas had been brought forth. 
But it does far more than this, for it declares that 
the soul of man is not a created thing,—that it was 
inbreathed by God himself after man was formed of 
the dust of the earth, and is a part of the divine be- 
ing. By thisendowment man was enabled to take 
the place of power and dominion assigned him, and 
to hold spiritual intercourse with his maker. 

The name Adam given to the first historic man, 
has apparently reference to his earthy origin, it 
means“ red earth” or “ redness.” Eve,—means “ life,” 
“enlivening,” and suggests motherhood,—the mother 
of the race. 

With the creation of man the work closes—and 
the seventh day or period begins, in which it is said 
God rested from his work. Everything both in the 
heavens and on the earth, moved forward in obedi- 
ence to the law of its kind, and man found in the 
Eden-home to which he was assigned labor and lov- 
ing service for the hours of the day, and communion 
with his maker in the cool of the evening when his 
work was accomplished. There isin this simple nar- 
rative no suggestion of the use of flesh as food ; the 
plants and trees which the earth brought forth gave 





food, and the cool waters of the shady spring or brook- 
let satisfied the thirst of every living creature. 


Tuis Lesson TEACHES: 


1. That everything we see about us had a begin- 
ning, and that man was the crowning work of crea- 
tion. 

2. That God the Creator is a being of infinite 
power and wisdom and goodness, and that by breath- 
ing into man the breath of his own life, he gave him 
ability to understand the divine will and to live in 
obedience thereto. 

Following the order of creation asgiven in the Book 
of Genesis, through the successive stages of progress 
from the simple to the more complex, we reach the 
crowning work of creative energy, man, who com- 
pletes the series, and forms the connecting link be- 
tween the made and the Maker. Herein is the 
harmony of the universe maintained, for in man is 
brought together the excellency of all life that pre- 
ceded him, in relative proportion to the needs of his 
own life. We observe the beauty of form and of 
color, found in the symmetry of the animal and the 
tint of the flower. In the power of speech, and the 
scale of the human voice, is heard the rhythmic 
harmony of all sound,—tone answering: to tone 
throughout, from the procession of the heavenly 
bodies, as they “sang together” on the morning of 
creation, to the tender notes heard in field and wood, 
—in the rippling of the book, and the soft murmur of 
the evening wind as it goes singing through the 
forests. The strength and agility that gave force and 
fleetness to the creatures that preceded him, and the 
power of vision all are his, in that measure needful 
for the full enjoyment of his earthly existence. 

Thos. E'lwood in his “Sacred History” writes: 
“Herein may the origination of man be accounted 
more noble and honorable than that of any of the 
rest of the Creatures, that whereas they were pro- 
duced by a word—speaking,—God is said to have 
formed man, and man is called the workmanship of 
God, and the offspring of God, and though the mat- 
ter he was formed of was but the dust of the ground, 
yet God breathing into his nostrils the breath of life 
man then became a living soul. 

This Eden-home, “ the cradle of the human race,” 
as it has been called, is believed to have been located 
in that part of Western Asia lying between the Black 
and the Caspian Seas, and extending to the Persian 
Gulf. The beauty of the country the mildness of the 
climate, and the abundant fertility of the soil, point 
to this as a fit abode for the human race in the in- 
nocency and simplicity of its first existence. 





Tue country is both the philosopher’s garden and 
library, in which he reads and contemplates the pow- 
er, wisdom and goodness of God. It is his food, as 
well as study ; and gives him life as well as learning. 
a sweet and natural retreat from noise and talk, and 
allows opportunity for reflections, and gives the best 
subjects for it. In short it is an original, and the 
knowledge and improvement of it, man’s oldest 
business and trade, and the best he can be of —W11- 
LIAM PEXN. 
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THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

IN no age since the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament became the sacred literature of the Church, 
have their contents received so much careful study 
as is now bestowed upon them. The best christian 
scholarship of England, Germany and our own land 
is enlisted in the service, and the explorations among 
the ruins of ancient seats of empire, at present so 
vigorously conducted, are clearing up many obscure 
points and doubtful passages, and adding greatly to 
the facilities for a better understanding of much that 
has heretofore led to controversy, in these records. 

Friends have, in the past, taken small share in 
this critical analysis of the Scriptures, seeking rather 
to glean from their pages the beautiful lessons of 
faith towards God and love towards the whole hu- 
man family which they inculcate, and to find in the 
experiences of the Friends of God, recorded therein, 
confirmatory evidence of His unfaltering care of all 
those who trust in Him, being more concerned with 
the spiritual interpretation of what is written than 
with the historical records they contain. 

In regard to their authority as the only rule of 
faith and practice of the Church, Friends have stood 
almost alone, rejecting the claim of plenary inspira- 
tion, and of their being the “ Word of God,” yet 
recommending their frequent perusal as promoting 
the growth and development of a fuller knowledge 
of the Divine Being, and giving confirmatory evi- 
dence that He makes known His will to the inner 
consciousness of every rational individual, whether 
“he will hear or forbear.” 

Within the last quarter of a century, the study of 
the Scriptures has greatly increased amongst us, or 
rather it might be said, there has been a return to 
the earlier usage when the Bible formed the bulk of 
the reading matter in families, and was the pocket 
companion of ministerg in their travels for the 
spread of the truth as they understood it. No class 
of Christians in that day were better versed in the 
Scriptures than themselves, yet the place they held 
was ever subordinate to the divine witness in the 
soul. 

Friends from the very rise of the Society, have 
had a clear insight, an intuition it might be called, 


into the allegories and figures in which so much of 
the instruction contained in the scriptures is clothed, 
It is quite remarkable that a sect so small and so un- 
aggressive should have been so large a factor in mould- 
ing the religious thought of to-day, and it is well for 
Friends to hold fast the profession of their simple 
faith without wavering, since in all the investigations 
now making, through a critical examination of the 
literature of the earliest civilizations and those con- 
temporary with the Hebrew people, the allegorical 
and legendary character of very much of the scripture 
narrative is fully substantiated. 

We do well to encourage a thoughtful, intelligent 
study of the scriptures, not as the “ word of God,” in 
the acceptation of the general Protestant church, but 
as a record of the manifestation of the Divine word 
in the lives of the seekers after God in the earliest 
ages of human history. They bear witness to, and are 
corroborative testimony to the fact—more important 
to the soul-life than any other fact of history—that 
God in every age of the world and under all condi- 
tions of human society bas made known bis will to 
his rational creature man, and given him ability to 
yield obedience thereto, and as this is more and more 
realized to be their use in the church and inthe 
family, the beauty and excellence of their teaching 
will be disclosed, and the hearts of men will be 
drawn in close union one to another, réalizing the 
communion of Saints in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit so ardently desired by the first apostles of the 
Christian faith. 


THE ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


A PERUSAL of the report of the proceedings of the 
recent London Yearly Meeting “ Conference on Cor- 
respondence,” and the views expressed thereon in 
the London Friend, and Glasgow British Friend leaves 
the impression that there is some growth, in two im- 
portant particulars, ameng the English Friends. One 
of these is a better understanding of the actual posi- 
tion of the several bodies of “Orthodox” Friends in 
America, and the other is the development,—or per- 
haps a reawakening,—of a greater measure of original 
and real Quakerism. 

Both of these are important manifestations,—im- 
portant, we mean, for English Friends,—and they 
have an interest to ug in America as being processes 
which must in time produce a more justifiable rela- 
tion of London Yearly Meeting to the several bodies 
in America “claiming the name of Friends” than 
has for many years subsisted. The expressions were 
numerous in the Conference of an understanding that 
in the past “recognition” had been given in some 
directions, and had been refused in others, upon 
grounds which it was now evident were not well 








ut. 
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chosen, and a lively sense of this only too evident 
fact is, it may be hoped, a condition preliminary to 
the effort to remedy, so far as may be, the mischief 
already wrought. 

While it is true that with few exceptions, (all of 
these, we think it likely, do not appear in the re- 
port), those who directly referred to our body of 
Friends did so with the desire that no letter of fel- 
lowship,—not even “a circular,”—should be sent us, 
there was still very perceptible an undertone, much 
stronger than these superficial sparks, which in- 
dicated a hopeful growth in catholicity of feeling and 
a return to sound Quakerism. There is, we believe, 
an awakening of deeper and truer conviction. The 
dissent of George Fox to “the popular theology,” 
(using the designation of Samuel M. Janney), begins 
to be more appreciated among the English Friends, 
and the so sre te that ripened half a cen- 





tury ago and usurpgd the place of the spiritual re- 
ligion of the early Friends, have reached their period 
of decay. Voices of the renascence have been heard, 
here and there,—very notably in the little book of 
the “three Friends,” published two years ago, and 
extensively read in this country,—recalling English 
Friends to the original and true ground of our So- 
ciety, the ground on which it has endured and will 

still endure every form of outward assault. 
While we do not entertain an anxiety for recogni- 
y tion by London Yearly Meeting, and, as has hereto- 
fore been suggested in these columns, the feeling of 
many in our body of Friends would be one of uneasi- 
ness rather than satisfaction, were the old relations 
of that body with ours to be restored, there is, apart 
from this matter, a profound reason for rejoicing at 
every sign of the return of English Friends from 
their excursion into the theological confusion that 
was so far removed from sound Quakerism, and 
whose narrowness led them to proscribe what should 
not have been disowned, and to recognize what did 
not under any reasonable view of Friends’ principles, 
deserve recognition. There must be astandard of 
Quakerism. There must be something which is es- 
sential to it,and without which it does not exist. 
We find this in the doctrine which Fox preached, 
and which Penn and Barclay emphatically redeclared 
to be “the root,” the “corner stone,” of Friends’ 
principles,—we mean, of course, the indwelling light 
of divinity, the spiritual monitor of God in the heart 
of man, There are those in the United States 
“ claiming the name of Friends” who depreciate this, 
others who put the written word as higher and more 
essential, and still others who have formally and 
officially testified against it, yet all these have the 
present “recognition” and fellowship of London 
Yearly Meeting, being part of the seventy thousand 








whose company seems to be so anxiously desired by 
some of its members in preference to that of a lesser 
number. It is this want of perception, and, so far as 
perception exists, want of a true and courageous 
maintenance of the standards of Quaker Truth, which 
has marked the course of the English Friends so 
sadly in the past, and which now they seem in some 
degree to be recovering from. We chetish the hope, 
for the sake of what is true and vital in religion, that 
the recovery will proceed, and that, using the ex- 
pression of J. G. Whittier, it will not come to pass 
that other sects must take up the truth because ot 
their desertion of it. The present influence of Eng- 
lish Friends upon the various bodies claiming the 
name of Friends in this country is doubtless overes- 
timated at London, yet, whether it be little or much, 
its exercise in the direction of what gave Quakerism 
its strength two hundred years ago, and conferred 
upon the Society its reason for existence, would be 
one more sign ¢ of the sheers 8 progress. 


In that part of our paper devoted to Notices, will 
be found one to which we desire to call especial at- 
tention; that of a call for poems to form a new 
volume of devotional poetry for the use of families 
and schools. Many treasures of verse are stored 
away in the homes and hearts of Friends that, if 
handed forth in this way, might cheer, encourage, 
and advance towards a higher spiritual attainment. 
Shall there not be a response? 








MARRIAGES. 
JARRETT—MATHER.—On Twelfth month 8th, 1886, 
at Chelten Hills, under the care of Abington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Charles Jarrett, son of Samuel M. and 
Mary W. Jarrett; and Annie L. Mather, daughter of Israel 
H. and the late Sarah C. Mather. 


DEATHS. 

FLOWER.—Thomas Flower, Twelfth month 7th, 1886, 
in his 74th year. He joined the Society of Friends at Clear 
Creek, Putnam Co., Iil., in 1861, in which he was a consist- 
ent laborer, a quiet and unassuming honest man. An 
affection of the heart is supposed to have been the cause of 
his death, which occurred whilst sitting in his chair. 

KENNEDY.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth 
month 15th, Samuel W. Kennedy, aged 67; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St. 

KNOWLES.—Twelfth month 13th, 1886, Philadelphia, 
Edward H. Knowles, aged 70 years ; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

McALLISTER.—At Darby, Pa., Twelfth month 11th, 
Henry McAllister, aged 80 years. 

PRESTON.—In Kennett Square, Tenth month 4th, 
1886, Levi Preston, in the 63d year of his age; a member 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting, and a regular attender 
of all its meetings. 

SWAYNE.—In Kennett Square, Twelfth month 4th, 
1886, Mary Anna, wife of William Swayne, and only 
daughter of Eli and Deborah 8. Thompson, in the 32d year 
of her age; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 
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WILDMAN.—At the residence of her mother, on the 
29th of Eleventh month, 1886, Catharine, daughter of 
Hannah J. and the late Joshua K. Wildman, in the 42d 
year of her age; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 
After many years of almost constant pain, this dear suf- 


ferer has passed quietly away, as she had often desired to 
do. 


AN EARLY MARRIAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


AT a recent examination of old documents relating 
to early days in Philadelphia, some marriage certifi- 
cates were found, one of which we are permitted to 
copy. We note how little change has been made in 
near 200 years in this excellent formula, adopted so 
early after the rise of the Society of Friends, which 
has so fully met with the approval of the more judi- 
cious portion of mankind. It reads as follows: 
“Whereas, William Hudson of Philadelphia, 
Farmer, and Mary Richardson of the same place, 
Spinster, have declared their Intentions of taking 
each other in Marriage before several Publick Meet- 
ings of the People of God called Quakers, in Phila- 
delphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania, in Ameri- 
ca, according to the good Order used amongst them, 
whose Proceedings therein, after a deliberate Con- 
sideration thereof, were approved by the said Meet- 
ings; they appearing clear of all others, and having 
consent of parties and relations concerned. Now 
these are to certify all whom it may concern, That 
for the full accomplishing of their said intentions 
this Twenty-eighth day of the Twelfth Month, called 
February, in the Year One Thousand Six Hundred 
and Eight-nine; They, the said William Hudson 
. and Mary Richardson, appeared in a Publick Assem- 
bly of the aforesaid People and others met together 
for that end and purpose in their Meeting-House at 
Philadelphia, and, (according to the example of the 
Holy Men of God recorded in the Scriptures of 
Truth) in a solemn manner, he, the said William 
Hudson, taking the said Mary Richardson by the 
Hand did openly declare as followeth: Friends and 
people, in the presence of God and before you here I 
take Mary Richardson to be my wife, promising sol- 
emnly to be upto her a faithful and loving husband 
through God’s assistance until Death separates. And 
then and there in the said Assembly, the said Mary 
Richardson did in like manner declare as followeth: 
Friends, in the presence of God and inthe presence of 
this Assembly, I take this my friend William Hudson 
to be my husband, promising to be a loving and 
faithful wife unto him through God's assistance until 
Death separates. And the said William Hudson and 
Mary Richardson as a further Confirmation thereof, 
did then and there to these presents set their hand. 
And we whose Names are hereunto subscribed, be- 
ing present, amongst others, at the solemnizing of 
their said Marriage and subscription, in manner 
aforesaid, as Witnesses thereunto, have also to these 
Presents subscribed our Names, the Day and Year 
above written.” WituraMm Hopson, 
Mary RIcHArRpson. 
There are about fifty witnesses to this certifi. ate, 
among them Samuel Richardson, Joseph Richardson, 
John Simeock, Thomas Wharton, David Lloyd, An- 
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thony Morris, Francis Rawle, Jun., William Brad- 
ford, (the early printer), Thomas Fitzwater and Ben- 
jamin Chambers. The women Friends group their 
names on the left hand, and include Eleanor, Anne 
and Elizabeth Richardson, Patience Lloyd, Sarah 
Jennings, Sarah Eckley, Susanna Turner, Elizabeth 
Fox, and others. 


DEATH OF PLINY E. CHASE. 
PLINY E. CHASE, professor in Haverford College 
(and acting President, inthe absence and since the 
resignation, of President Thomas Chase), died on the 
17th instant at his home on the college grounds, aged 
66. The following extract from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, gives many interesting details of his career, 

Professor Pliny Earle Chase, LL. D., was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1820. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1839, Edward Everett Hale and 
other eminent men being among his classmates. For 
some time after his graduation he was a teacher at 
the Friends’ school, at Providence, and in 1840 he 
came to Philadelabia and again engaged in teaching 
He taught in the Friends’ Select School in this city, 
had a boys’ school of his own later, and succeeded 
Prof. Cleveland as principal of a young ladies’ school 
in Clinton street. He also entered into mercantile 
life, and was engaged for twenty years in the stove 
and foundry business, the firms with which he was 
connected being North, Harrison & Chase; North 
Chase & North ; Chase, Sharpe & Thompson, the late 
John Edgar Thompson being silent and his nephew 
an active partner in the latter firm. 

His leisure hours were spent in metaphysical, 
philosophical and physical studies, the wide extent 
and thoroughness of which are attested by the nu- 
merous papers from his pen recorded in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society.” He 
also contributed frequently to the London, Dublin 
and Edinburgh philosophical magazines and to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, together with other 
scientific periodicals at home and abroad. In 1864 
the Magellanic gold medal of the American Philoso- 
phical Journal was awarded to Mr. Chase for his pa- 
per on the “ Numerical Relations of Gravity and 
Magnetism.” He was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the American Philosophical Society. 

In 1871 Mr. Chase was appointed Professor of 
Physics in Haverford College, and afterwards took 
the chair of Philosophy and Logic in the same insti- 
tution. At the time of his death and since May of 
the present year, he was temporarily head of the col- 
lege in the absence of his half-brother, Thomas Chase, 
whose ill health necessitated a trip to Europe. Mr. 
Chase was also lecturer on Philosophy at Bryn Mawr 
College, and some years ago was acting Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He was a celebrated 
linguist, and could converse in eight languages. With 
the aid of the lexicon or dictionary, he had 120 dif- 
ferent tongues at his command. 

A brother Professor, in speaking of the dead man, 
alluded warmly to his great beauty of character. 
“ With the widest attainments in the field of knowl- 
edge,” he said, “he preserved the greatest simplicity 
and humility. He was always ready to hear and 
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weigh fairly the opinions of others, and, when neces- 
sary to maintain his own, it was always done with 
modesty, courtesy and kindness. Retiring in his dis- 
position, it was often difficult to draw forth an 
opinion from him. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends and a thorough believer in its principles. 
The simplicity of his Christian faith and the beauty 
of his life must long be remembered by his friends.” 

Professor Chase leaves a widow and a family of 
two sons and three daughters, all of whom are grown 
up. His death was the result of a lingering illness. 
About a year ago he had a severe attack of pneu- 
monia, from the effects of which he never fully re- 
covered. Latterly his condition was complicated 
with Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Owing to his 
illness, Professor Chase had been unable te attend to 
his professional duties in the college since the begin- 
ning of the present term, in September, and his death, 
when it came was not wholly unexpected. The fu- 
neral of the deceased took place at 11 o’clock on the 
2ist, from the meeting-house at Haverford, the ser- 
vices being conducted after the manner of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. The interment was at Woodlands 
Cemetery. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: THE 
BLAIR BILL, 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

“IT must be admitted that a lamentable apathy ex- 
ists among many of our white people in the country 
as to the education of their offspring, and in too many 
cases the children are sent to school only when there 
is nothing for them to do at home.” 

“ As between the two extremes found among the 
white and colored people, to wit, the indifference 
among many of the former as to the value of educa- 
tion as a means of elevating their children and en- 
abling them to make a living in an easier and better 
way than they themselves have done, and the idea 
held by most of the negroes that education in itself 
will, in some vague, mysterious way, confer upon 
their children all the blessings of life, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying the latter is infinitely preferable.” 

The above paragraphs are quoted from the report, 
for this year, of the Superintendent of the public 
schools of this city and county; and it accords well 
with my own observation. 

Now, the ignorance of the white race is as truly a 
national burthen as the ignorance of the blacks, and 
it too is aconsequence of the unrighteous institution of 
slavery. The North has very naturally and very prop- 
erly felt that the colored people are the wards of the 
nation, and hence its liberality hasestablished many 
schools,colleges,and universities in the South, for these 
people. While on a recent visit to Atlanta I heard this 
remark, “The colored people have greatly the advan- 
tage in schools here.” I would not say aught to 
abate the interest in this much abused race. 

Truly it will require all the resources that a rich 
and favored people can spare to fit them for the dis- 
charge of the duties of citizenship. While on this 
branch of the subject I want to urge the importance 
of establishing Industrial Schools among the colored, 
and of adding this feature tothe schools already es- 


tablished. The colored man, with that crude con- 
ception of liberty which allies it to license, is very 
prone to indulge in those vices which were prominent 
among the old masters, and idleness was one of 
them; hence it is not strange that the generation 
now coming upon the stage of action is reputed to 
be very lazy. I see no remedy for this so likely to 
be effective as an industrial education. This is much 
needed for both races. 

But while benevolence is accomplishing much for 
the education of the colored man cannot influence 
do something for the education of the white man—for 
those thousands of whites who cannot read, and who 
are transmitting a legacy of ignorance to their pos- 
terity ? 

Cannot our National Congress be influenced to 
pass the Blair bill, or some equivalent measure, that 
the dark cloud of ignorance brought into view by the 
last census (which informs us that in eight states of 
this union, forty-five per cent. of the voters cannot 
read the names on their ballots) be rolled back? 
Cannot our legislators he made to feel that their con- 
stituents demand this at their hands? The South, 
impoverished by the war, greatly needs and deserves 
this national aid. It is nothing new under the sun 
for a people to refuse a boon which they so much 
need and to which they are so justly entitled. 

Perhaps that old figment of state rights, which 
ought to have been utterly annihilated by the arbi- 
trament of war, is still in the way .We realize, also, 
that many of the influential ones in the South do not 
regard education as the legitimate inheritance of ev- 
ery child. Some of them consider it only a luxury 
to be enjoyed by those who are able to pay for it. 
These do not seem to believe that they, in common 
with all others, are interested in the elevation of the 
masses, that good government and the rights of prop- 
erty are secure only among those who possess a good 
degree of intelligence and virtue. Washington and 
the Fathers held that intelligence and virtue are the 
bulwarks of our government,and the sentiment needs 
reviving among us. The republics which have pre- 
ceded us have gone down throngh the influence of 
ignorance and vice, and we believe, in the near fu- 
ture, our free institutions will sustain a terrible 
strain from the same causes. 

May the readers of this paper use their influence 
to induce the Congress to appropriate our surplus 
revenues to the letting in of more, light that our 
great country may be worthy of the high place as- 
signed it by a sister Republic, and continue to be 
Liberty Enlightening the World. 


J. S. Writson. 
Macon, Ga., Twelfth month 17. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


SEEING that no one else has done so, at this late 
day I send you a brief account of our late Quarterly 
Meeting (Blue River). The meeting for ministers 
and elders on Sixth-day was quite small, only two of 
the seven meetings being represented, and all of them 
except one belonging to Clear Creek Preparative 
Meeting fur ministers and elders. 
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A very interesting First-day School Conference 
was held on Sixth-day evening. The meeting for 
worship on Seventh-day morning was of average size, 
and the Gospel Word was freely spoken by several of 
our members. The meeting for business developed 
nothing from the usual routine. 

Our venerable friend Sydney Averill had an ap- 
pointed meeting on Seventh-day evening at Mt. 
Palatine, but as the information had not been well 
circulated, the attendance was small; nevertheless 
we felt we had a favored meeting. 

First-day morning meeting was one of exhortation 
and instructive discourse, and many felt their spirits 
to be renewed and strengthened, and freely dedicated 
to the Master’s service. An appointed meeting by 
Sydney Averill at Magnolia on First-day evening 
closed the religious services of the quarterly meeting. 
The large house was well filled by an attentive 
audience, who eagerly listened to the gospel service 
by Sydney, Abel Mills, and Allen J. Flitcraft, and we 
were cordially invited to come again. 

Holder, Ill. GrirFita E. Coa.e. 


—Tnomas Foulke, of New York, was at West 
Chester meeting on the 19th inst., and spoke accept- 
ably. Before meeting, in the First-day school, he 
gave some interesting details of travel in Palestine. 

—At Wilmington, Del., (as we find stated in a 
local journal), Friends have “ removed the partitions ” 
in the meeting-house, so far as the meetings for wor- 
ship are concerned, and hereafter will be seated as 
convenience suggests, witbout separation of sexes. 

—The students at Swarthmore generally left for 
the winter vacation on the 22d, to return on Second- 
day, Firstmo. 3d. Abont 35 remain at the college. 





——— > 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

— Young Friends’ Review says: 

“ A correspondent from Nebraska asks ‘How and 
where are we here in the far west to educate our 
children in order to retain them in our Society? 
We have good schools—Baptist, Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist and Catholic—which are open to all, but 
it is their aim to draw as many into their church as 
possible. We have one hundred families of Friends 
scattered throughout the State.’ The correspondent 
also suggests that aid from the different yearly meet- 
ings in establishing a Friends’ School central in the 
State might be of great benefit. This desire on the 
part of our Friends in the far west, to have their 
children educated under the care and influence of 
the Society, is a laudabie one, and should receive the 
encouragement of Friends everywhere. Past ex- 
perience would not suggest to us, though, that the 
establishment of a Friends’ School in Nebraska would 
be a wise move. If only a portion of the sum re- 
quired to establish and support a school there could 
be devoted to aid the children of Friends in Nebras- 
ka and other Western States, or in our own North- 
west, in receiving an education in some Friends’ 
School already established, the desired result would 
be gained at a much less cost. Genesee’s experience 
would not afford encouragement to our Friends’ 
project.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A PROBLEM. 


The darkness was slowly falling 
Upon the quiet town, 
As I took a little child to my arms, 
And laid the book I was reading dow? 


All day long had I striven to solve 
The problem of Life and Death, 

With saddened heart, and weary brain 
And with bated breath. 


I drew my chair to the window 
And watched the falling snow, 

And thought of a grave on the hill-side, 
And of him asleep below. 


The little one who bore his name 
Looked up with his dreamy eyes, 

And the answer came to my questions 
Likea whisper from Paradise. 





Without the snow was falling, 
Thro’ the cold December air; 

But the peace which stole upon me 
Was like the stillness aftera prayer. 


S. F. THomas. 
Pendleton, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STANZAS. 


* The rolling year is full of THEE."’"— Thomson. 


What though in sombre livery may come 
Winter with visage stern and locks of gray, 
Its chilling blasts to make the “‘ tuneful dumb,” 
And as with iron grasp maintain the sway : 
Yet winter hath delights—its smiling days, 
And the mind fettered not by care is free 
To act as ever,—then in heartfelt praise 
We hymn-——“ The rolling year is full of Thee.” 


Unfolding spring hath blooms of loveliness ; 
The melody of songsters on the wing ; 

Its seed-time for the soil in turn to bless, 
And richly many a gift beside doth bring. 

Summer succeeds with promise of the yield 
In autumn’s fruitful coming, so that these, 

The bounteous blessings of Thy ample field, 
Attest—“ The rolling year is full of Thee.” 


Unsought afflictions spring upon our joy 
Regardless of the passing seasons here : 
Pain follows pleasure else our pleasures cloy, 
And alternation mingles hope with fear ; 
But if the mind hath its confiding stay 
In Thee whose love our refuge proves to be, 
Nobly we bear earth’s trials and still may say, 
In truth—“ The rolling year is full of Thee.” 
H. J. 


Oh, tired heart, God knows! 

Not you nor I, 

Who reach our bands for gifts 

That wise love must deny. 
We blunder where we fain would do our best, 
Until aweary ; then we cry, “ Do thou the rest ”— 
And in His hands the tangled thread we place 
Of our poor, blind weaving, with a shaméd face. 
All trust of ours He sacredly will keep. 
S>, tired heart—God knows—go thou to work or 

sleep! 





—Hannah Coddington. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I was lately in company with some prominent politi- 
cians, and in the course of conversation, one, discuss- 
ing the action in the South by which many counties 
of different States have established Prohibition, un; 
der the “ local option ” system, said: “Those people 
are not Prohibitionists on principle. Do you think 
that the white men of the South are sincerely the 
advocates of temperance? Do you think that they 
intend to deprive themselves of their accustomed 
beverage? Not at all. Those laws are intended for 
the negroes, to make them more faithful servants,bet- 
ter laborers, and better able to pay their debts at the 
stores. The negroes when they can obtain intoxi- 
cating drinks, neglect their work, get into debt, with- 
out the means to pay, and in general are very im- 
provident; but, when kept sober, they are faithful 
and trustworthy, and contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of the State. This is the secret of their 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks,— 
to keep the negroes sober. Do you suppose that those 
law-makers intend to be themselves bound by laws 
enacted for an inferior race?” 

[Our correspondent discusses these points at some 
length. He thinks the implied charge against the 
colored people of a disposition to drink, when they 
have the opportunity, “too general to be true,” and 
refers to the evidence shown by many of them of in- 
creasing ‘industry and thrift. He remarks, however, 
very justly, that the motive for the prohibitory leg- 
islation is not so important, since the legislation it- 
self, even if only designed to prevent drunkenness 
among the colored people, proves that this seems to 
be a practical way to secure temperance, in the judg- 
ment of the white people. It is, however, quite true 
that throughout the South, especially in the agricul- 
tural districts, the movement toward temperance re- 
form has been greatly aided by employers of labor, 
who saw that means must be taken to restrain the 
evil work of the country taverns, and “ cross-roads 
groceries,” among the plantation hands. The great- 
er part of these employers would probably have op- 
posed Prohibition, ur would at least have remained 
indifferent, except for this stimulus, which chiefly 
accounts for the remarkable success of the “ Local 
Option” movement in the South. It must be re- 
membered, as to the colored people, that since their 
emancipation, their freedom of movement and liber- 
ty of action gives them the chance to get liquor, 
which, as slaves, they did not have. A paragraph in 
a current issue of a very intelligent newspaper, (the 
Hartford, Conn., Courant, of which Senator Hawley 
is principal editor, and Chas. Dudley Warner one of 
the editors), says: “‘ The cross-roads ‘ grocery’ seems 
to be becoming more unpopular with the white plant- 
ers and farmers of the southern states from year to 
year. Drinking whiskey themselves was one thing ; 
having their black employés statedly getting drunk 
on it is quite another thing. Under the new dispen- 
sation the negro is as free to use up what money he 
has in poisoning himself as is his employer of the 
lighter color, and observation has shown that his 
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purchases at the cross-roads not only diminish his 
value as a laborer but also have a tendency to make 
him a more undesirable (and sometimes more dan- 
gerous) member of the community. Hence the re- 
cent extraordinary growth of prohibition sentiment 
in Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana and now in Ala- 
bama. ‘It is almost certain,’ says the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, ‘that by the middle of next summer the sev- 
enteen blackbelt counties in Alabama will be as dry 
as prohibition can make them.’”—Eps, INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL. ] , 


THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF LOVE AND UNITY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


[ FEEL it‘hot only a duty, but a privilege at times to 
contribute my mite to the columns of your paper. I 
was pleased with the communications of J. J. Cornell, 
in recent issues, setting forth clearly my views on the 
ministry. I fully believe God helps those who are 
willing to help themselves, and as they are willing to 
trust to His guidance, He will be to them mouth and 
wisdom, tongue and utterance, often revealing sacred 
things for their spiritual understanding ; (perhaps by 
the wayside), and as these are closeted in memory’s 
storehouse, they will doubtless be renewed at times 
when required. 

How guarded on all occasions should ministers, 
(and, indeed, all), be found in their conduct and con- 
versation where ver their lot may be cast, truly‘evine- 
ing their profession of being led and guided by the 
spirit of Christ. How often is it our lot to be ap- 
proached by those not exactly in membership with 
us, in a plain, simple language, no doubt feeling a de- 
sire thus to address us with a kindred feeling of love. 
It is a desire of the writer’s heart that Friends should 
strive to dwell in that love and unity that has long 
distinguished us as a people. This brings to my mind 
the question of a young girl brought up in the faith 
of another denomination. As she related to me, up- 
on hearing her teacher once say that “ Friends were 
noted for looking upon the bright side of this life, in- 
stead of looking upon the dark side,” it so far reached 
the witness of her own experience that she was led to 
inquire of her teacher’s daughter, what was her Fa- 
ther’s religious faith. Her answer was, “He is a 
Friend more than anything else.” “ Well,” she re- 
joined, “that is what 1 am going tobe.” Later she 
said: “I was first attracted to Friends by frequently 
reading of their dwelling together in such love and 
unity.” And to my personal knowledge this same 
person, then a mere girl, now a young woman, has 
become a member among Friends and is now engaged 
as a teacher under a committee of the Society. 

Thus we may see that as Friends are guarded to 
live up to their profession, they may prove to be asa 
light in the world, and others seeing them dwell to- 
gether in love and unity and continually looking on 
the hopeful side of life, will be attracted to them. In 
love will we be drawn together, our hearts will be- 
come enlarged, and any doubt as to the usefulness of 
the Society of Friends will be removed. * % # 
Crum Elbow, New York. 


Tuenre is no greater delight than to be conscious of 
sincerity on self-examination.— Mencius. 
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FRIENDS AS “ SHOP-KEEPERS.” 

[An article in an English magazine, Belgravia, published 
in London, contains the following paragraphs relating to 
the experiences of the early Friends in what the English 
call “ shop-keeping.’’] 

A CAUSE which brought much suffering on the 
quiet people must not be omitted—their founder in- 
sisted on the strictest honesty in all commercial mat- 
ters. In the earliest duys if a Friend kept a shop it 
was avoided as if it were a charnel house, and an 
artificer who professed the same creed might reckon 
on being without work for an indefinite period. 
Many of these unhappy people must have been 
starved to death had it not been that almost-from its 
very foundation the sect had been organized into 
what can only be described as a huge friendly 
society, upon the funds of which any member could 
fall back in time of need without feeling himself an 
object of charity. This, however, did not always 
suffice, as numbers of the more bigoted Puritans re- 
fused to sell them food, and the Friends had fre- 
quently to walk long distances before they could get 
so much asa loaf for love or money. Fox relates 
that in one good-sized town there was no one who 
would sell him a cup of milk, and no innkeeper who 
would let him have a bed, so that he was compelled 
to sleep under a hedge, from whence he was roused 
in the morning by blows from the amiable inhabi- 
tants. But gradually this narrowness died away, and 
the masses went to the other extreme—Quaker shops 
were crowded, Quaker workmen in demand; and 
this is how Fox accounts for the change: “When 
people came to have experience of Friends’ hone:ty 
and faithfulness, and found that their yea was yea 
and their nay was nay; that they kept to a word in 
their dealings and that they would not cozen nor 
cheat them, but that if they sent a child to their 
shops for anything they were as well used as if they 
had gone theirselves, then things altered so that all 
the inquiry was where was a draper, or shopkeeper, 
or tailor, or shoemaker, or any other tradesman that 
was a Quaker, insomuch that Friends had more busi- 
ness than many of their neighbors, and if there was 
any trading they had a great part of it. Then the 
envious professors altered their note and began to 
cry out, ‘If we let these Quakers alone they will take 
the trade of the nation out of our hands.’” This ex- 
tract illustrates the two proverbs, ‘‘ Out of evil good 
cometh,” and ‘ Honesty is the best policy,” while 
showing that self-interest was a cause of a considera- 
ble part in the persecution the Friends underwent.— 
Belgravia. : 


THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR. 
A FEW more days, and the year which to some has 
brought happiness and to others misfortune will be 
added to those which have passed befure it. Many 
will during the present month sit in retrospective 
thoughts over the events which have marked the 
year in their lives. To the young the years speed not 
fast enough; to the old they are all too short. The 
young man employs the closing of one year in pre- 
paring for the next, the aged man muses over the 
events of past years, and contemplates the mysteries 





of the future. In the lives of many the year has 
proved a memorable one, while in those of others it 
has been marked with no special events. The hopes 
of one have reached fruition, the aspirations of an- 
other have fallen short of success. And thus the last 
day of December will bring alike pleasant and sad 
memories. There is a lesson to be drawn from the 
close of every year that may well teach us of the 
opening of the new one. It is by deriving profit from 
the past that we can improve the future. If we have 
undertaken enterprises during the present year that 
have proved unsuccessful, we can now, on looking 
back over the ground, see more clearly what our mis- 
take was or wherein we failed, and by having under- 
gone such experiences we are by far the better off, 
We have been taught lessons which we might other- 
wise never have learned, and in our future under- 
takings the great value of them will be apparent to 
us, if now they seem unnecessary and unproductive 
of good. There is a lesson in all our failures, if we 
will but regard them in the proper light. So long as 
we profit by what bas occurred during the year now 
rapidly drawing to a close, it will not have been 
wasted. The experience of the old year will make 
our success during the new more assured, for we will 
have learned what shoals to avoid in the sea of life, 
If our bark has just ground over the rocky reefs with 
but slight injury, let us feel thankful that we were 
not entirely wrecked. The closing of another year 
will also remind many of the necessity of acting in 
the present rather than postponing to the future. It 
will teach us, perhaps, what may have escaped us be- 
fore, that the sun as swiftly descends to its setting as 
it rises to its noon. As anation, our history is un- 
equaled for activity, enterprise, and thrift, yet how 
many are loitering by the wayside, contending to 
themselves that there is “plenty of time” in which 
to attain a certain end; then, rousing up suddenly, 
how surprised are they to find that the opportunity 
for their achievement has passed. These and scores 
of other lessons will be suggested to many with the 
close of 1886.—Brooklyn Magazine. 


LIFE AN HOURLY PERIL, 

NO wise man will ever feel safe in this world; he 
will never retire from daily and hourly efforts to 
sustain and strengthen his character to live at ease 
upon the accumulations of the past. The force of 
right living is cumulative, but there never comes a 
time when one can afford to cease adding to that 
capital of strength; to cease adding to this capital is 
immediately to lose it. There is no such thing as 
doing the work of life, and getting it out of the way, 
so that we can give ourselves to our personal schemes; 
the work of life is never done until the hands of the 
worker are folded in their last sleep. There is no 
such thing as completed character; character must 
be renewed and confirmed day by day, or it is lost. 
No man ever becomes strong enough to take his ease 
in life, and to lay aside for an hour the armor of pur- 
pose and earnest endeavor. Many a man has wasted 
the achievement of a lifetime in a moment of forget- 
fulness or of yielding. 

To the strongest and truest, life is never other- 
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wise than a great peril. Thesame atmosphere which 
nourishes and sustains us while we stand in right re- 
lations with the forces and laws around us, destroys 
us when we get out of harmony with this spiritual 
and material environment. The great batteries un- 
der the roof of the Western Union building on lower 
Broadway serve the unspoken purpose of the opera- 
tor so long as he keeps his place among them; but if, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, he intercepts the cur- 
rent of electricity, he pays for his folly with his life. 
So long as the plant has its roots in the earth, and 
spreads its leaves for the dew, the sun will build it 
into strength and beauty; but pull it up and lay it 
upon the ground, and the same sun will destroy it. 
So long asa man holds resolutely to the doing of 
righteousness the universe works with and for him, 
but the moment he transgresses the law the whole 
movement of things is against him, and, sooner or 
later, unless he returns to his place again, will over- 
whelm and destroy him. And no man, having found 
his true place in the divine order of things, can keep 
it otherwise than by hourly watchfulness and strug- 
gle. Solicitations to evil, temptations to wrong-do- 
ing, come to the man who has lived purely and hon- 
orably with quite as much power as to the vicious 
man; they come when he least expects them, from 
quarters where he feels most secure, in guises and 
forms which seem most harmless to him. The bad 
man knows that a thing is evil, and makes no at- 
tempt to deceive himself; the man of naturally good 
impulses often confuses his judgment by deliberating 
when he ought to have acted, and reflecting when he 
ought to have shut and barred the doors of his soul 
against the very question. It is never safe to reason 
where right and wrongare concerned. Follow your 
instinct implicitly, and reject the wrong, or it will be- 
guile you by the devil’s sophistry into a sin which, 
even when repented of, will consume you with un- 
availing regret. No man is ever safe. The defaulter 
whose breach of trust is all the more terrible because 
of the confidence reposed in him, and the pure man 
who slept one little hour at his post and was de- 


spoiled of that which he can never buy back, confess’ 


that life is always and for all men a peril.—Christian 
Union. 


WORK AT THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


WE give below some extracts from the (seventh) 
annual report of the Indian School at Carlisle, Capt. 
R. H. Pratt, covering the work there for the last 
year. Six hundred and four students have been en- 
rolled during the year, 148 girls, 456 boys, from forty 
different tribes, the Sioux, Pueblos, Apaches and 
Osages having the largest representation. Of these, 
294 have not remained in the school proper, but have 
been placed with families outside. This is Carlisle's 
special feature, and a very interesting one. Situated 
favorably to carry out the experiment on a large 
scale among the Pennsylvania farmers, it has met 
with entire success. The report says: 

“No one feature of our school work nor, so far as 
I know, in any work for the Indians, exerts any- 
where near the same power to bring forward the 
young Indians in English speaking, in the industries 


and girls out for summer homes. 








of civilized life, nor does any other system that I 
know of, exert the same influence to overcome the 
Indian’s prejudice against the whites and the preju- 
dice of the whites against them, and beget within 
them, so quickly, desires to live civilized lives. The 
monthly reports which we require all persons having 
our students to make, continue to show a very 
general appreciation and satisfaction in the character 
of our students and the services they render. Al- 
most every student out from the school during the 
past year has received wages in proportion to their 
ability as compared with other labor classes. A very 
considerable number—more than half—have ren- 
dered full service and received full pay. The excep- 


tions receiving no pay, were only quite small boys 
Of fifty-two 
Apaches, part Chiricauhua, arriving at the school 
from San Carlos Agency in February, 1884, without 
knowledge of English or civilized habits, thirty-three 
were placed out in families for longer or shorter 
periods during the fiscal year; only four failed to 
give satisfaction.” 

While “for want of room” the Captain has not 
been able to increase very much the mechanical and 
industrial training for the past year, 18 boys have 
been under instruction in the wagon and blacksmith 
shop; 25 in the carpenter shop; 32 in the tailorshop; 
34 in the shoe shop; 16 in the tin-shop; 30 in the 
harness shop; 5 in the paint shop; 17 in the brick- 
yard (newly added); 5 in the bakery; 11 in the 
printing office, and an average of 9 on the school 
farm. “Generally they have worked cheerfully, and 
there is incomparably more disposition to seek for 
some regular work at trade or agriculture than to 
shirk work.” 

“Each year emphasises, more and more, the ab- 
solute necessity of that union of industrial with lit- 
erary work which has, from the first, constituted 
such a prominent feature of our school plan, and 
proves its adaptability for the class of students here 
under instruction.” 

A kindergarten and a normal class have been 
added to the school course. Of the health question, 
the report says: 

“Our mortality and health rates seem excessive, 
until we compare with the death rate among the 
lower classes of our own people and the colored race, 
where the sanitary conditions and previous habits of 
life are similar to those among the Indians, These 
show that the Indian death rate is not so excessive ; 
and the plain inference is, that the great mortality is 
due, not.so much to race characteristics, as to non- 
conformity to health laws. 

“Our experience is that the mixed bloods resist 
disease from pulmonary troubles better than the full 
bloods, and our best health conditions are found 
among those we send out into families, due, I think 
very largely, to the regular occupation and varied 
diet.” 

“The public and charitable interest in Carlisle’s 
work has continued unabated throughout the year. 
The gifts amounted to $9828.11, and these have sup- 
plemented the Government’s work—giving to us the 
Hocker farm released from debt. $5,000 of this 
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amount was the gift of one person, $1,000 the gift of 
another.” As the Captain says: “ There is no lack of 
encouragement to the Government to continue and 
increase its efforts to educate and elevate the Indians 
to a plane with its other peoples. Large charitable 
codperation of benevolently-inclined people of the 
country only waits for emphatic action by the 
Government.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The Interchange, of Baltimore, says : “ Thesubject 
of incorporating the Yearly Meeting, so as to enable 
it to hold property and receive bequests, had been 
referred last year to the Representative meeting with 
power to act, if in their judgment it was best to do 
so. They reported that the Legislature of Maryland 
had passed an act of incorporation. This was read 
and approved. It was very carefully worded, so as 
to allow the Yearly Meeting full power to alter its 
discipline in any way it might see fit. Some uneasi- 
ness was felt at the absence of all reference to the 
position of the Women’s Meeting. As a matter of 
custom, no action of general interest is taken by men’s 
meeting without the consent of the women, but there 
seemed to be a decided doubt whether the latter had 
any legal right to be regarded as an integral part of 
the Yearly Meeting. A large committee was there- 
fore appointed, of men and women, to consider the 
matter and propose next year such changes in the 
discipline as may be needed to put both on a perfect 
equality in every way. A strong sentiment was also 
expressed in favor of women being members of the 
Representative Meeting.” 

—To the above Friends’ Review adds: “I. P. 
Wooton, of lowa, who was present during the dis- 
cussion of the above subjects, mentioned that, ina 
case of litigation in Iowa, it was ruled that, in the 
sight of the law, the Men’s Meeting is the Yearly 
Meeting. Presumably this would be, if occasion 
arose for it,the judgment also of London Yearly 
Meeting; and many precedents point in the same di- 
rection in the correlated bodies in this country. So 
long as business is transacted in separate sessions, it 
may be difficult to avoid reserving the power of de- 
cisive action in the Men’s Meetings. Yet it seems to 
be the probable result of Christian progress, at no 
very distant day, to remove the last obstacles which 
now prevent, as between men and women, ‘ perfect 
equality in every way.’” 








MISSION RESULTS IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 
THERE recently died, (Tenth month 6th), at Waimea, 
on the island of Hawaii, a missionary, Lorenzo Lyons, 
the last male survivor of the’ company of mission- 
aries who arrived in 1832, on the whale sbip Averick, 
at Honolulu. An account of him in an exchange 
paper says: “ His life was in many respects remark- 
able, and the fact that from the day of his landing to 
the day of his death, fifty-four years, he never left 
the Hawaiian group, and that during that time he 
gave himself up exclusively to the service of the mis- 
sion, furnishes the foundation for an almost unique 
record. It is said of him by his contemporaries that 


he was “an ideal missionary,’ simple, patient, unspar- 
ing of himself, courageous and energetic. He was a 
prolific writer, and to the ordinary duties of life at 
an isolated mission station, he added the unusual la- 
bors which won for him the title of ‘Haku Mele’ or 
‘Bard of Hawaii.’ He composed numerous Hawaiian 
hymns, and compiled several sacred song and tune 
books which are in general use, being the author and 
translator of at least fifteen hundred hymns. Com. 
plete devotion to the work which he had undertaken 
and to the people to whom he had given himeelf, 
was his characteristic, and he died a poor man, 
wrapped for burial, at his own request, in the flag of 
— which has had few so faithful adherents as 
ne. 

But it is stated that notwithstanding the earnest 
labors of the missionaries, the condition of the Ha- 
waiians has in recent years sadly degenerated. This 
is partly attributed to the demoralizing influence ex- 
erted by the adventurous and trading elements who 
came to the islands, and who were only concerned in 
their own gains and pleasures. The local Legislature 
some time ago sanctioned the free sale of liquor, and 
also, recently, the sale of opium,—the latter being a 
measure especially condemned as “ the most horrible 
thing that could come upon this nation.” 

Commenting upon this apparent defeat of good 
intentions and persistent labor, we find an article in 
the Hampton, Va., Southern Workman, (representing 
the Hampton Indianand Colored School), written evi- 
dently by some one intimately acquainted with the 
missionary work. It says: “This is no place for 
criticism of past methods, We who know the truth, 
know that the conditions under which our fathers 
labored, at first friendly enough, came, as the years 
went on, to be overwhelmingly antagonistic. The 
Hawaiian Islands, from their situation, geog- 
raphical and political, caught the off-scourings of 
civilization, and it was the inimical forees thus 
created which became toostrong for the little garrison 
which bravely held this outpost of Christianity. We 
believe, some of us, that if the battle had been fought 
on other lines, if the movement had been broader, 
had included civilization as well as Christianity, 
character-building as well as soul-saving, that the 
result might have been different, and in that belief, 
we ask, ‘Is it yet too late?’ Can not menand women 
with new light and untrammeled hands, take up the 
work where our fathers left it, and, even though the 
Hawaiian race be doomed, save from like ruin those 
who are on the way to succeed them? There are in 
the air suggestions of the possibility of such a move- 
ment as this, to be initiated, naturally, by the de- 
scendants of missionaries who have become per- 
manent residents of the Islands, and stimulated by 
the remembrances which Mr. Lyons’ death recalls, 
we are more than ever inclined to bid it God speed. 

Snow me a father who fences his home around 
with God’s commandments, and lights it up with do- 
mestic comforts and pleasures, and anchors himself 
to his home, and I will show you the best kind of re- 
straint from dangerous evening resorts.—Dr. 7. L. 
Cuyler. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Homes AND Haunts OF THE Poets. 

A serres of Etchings, by M. B. Closson, with the 
above attractive title, gives glimpses of the places 
made famous and interesting by intimate associa- 
tion with the lives of five American Poets and auth- 
ors,---Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier and 
Hawthorne. 

The etchings have all been made during the past 
year, especially for this gift season, and are entirely 
new. Each writer is represented by six plates,—a 
portrait, a fac-simile reproduction of a selection from 
the author's manuscript, with autograph, and four 
scenes representing the “ Homes and Haunts” most 
familiar through the writings of each. These etch- 
ings are small, but well executed, and may be had at 


Friends’ Book Store, southwest corner 15th and Race 
streets. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The British Government has approved Henry M. 
Stanley’s plan for the relief of Emin Bey, the African ex- 
plorer. An expedition is being fitted out, and the Egyp- 
tian Government has promised to give all the assistance in 
its power. 

—Mrs. Proctor, the widow of Barry Cornwall, is still, 
as for the last half century, one of the most charming wom- 
enin London. She perfectly well remembers the national 
jubilee in England on account of King George III. enter- 
ing the fiftieth year of his reign, which took place October 
25, 1809. 

—A clock that is being constructed for Buffalo is to 
have a dial twenty-five feet in diameter, placed three hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet above the pavement; and it is ex- 
pected that, with the aid ofa field-glass, time, as marked 
by the twelve-foot hands, can be told by persons at a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. 


—A correspondent writes of Mrs. Philleo, Prudence 
Crandall: “ You will be glad to know she is very happy in 
her Connecticut pension, and as bright, fresh, original, and 
pronounced in her views and her personality as, perhaps, 
any woman in the land. She is a thorough-going liberal 
in all directions. It would pay any one going West, who 
wants to see a unique character,—an old abolitionist and 
Quakeress, who has never stopped growing, and who, at 
the age of eighty-four, has no other complaint than that, 
in her little Western village, she can’t get books and pa- 
pers enough for her soul to feed on,—to call on her.”— 
Christian Register. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


GREAT interest attached to the vote in the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, on the 18th inst., on the 
question of taking up for consideration the Morrison bill 
to reduce the rates of the Tariff. The motion was lost, 
Yeas 148, Nays 154. 

ConGREss adjourned on the 22d inst., until the 4th of 
next month. 

A TELEGRAM from Bismarck, Dakota, says the Indian 
Commission returned from Fort Berthold, having conclud- 
ed asatisfactory agreement with the Gros Ventres, Mandan 
and Arickaree Indians, who agree to cede all their reserva- 
tion north of the 48th parallel, also the larger portion of 
the territory lying between the Missouri river and Fort 
Buford reservation. The Indians agree to take lands in 
severalty on their diminished reserve. 





ON the 17th instant, John G. Whittier celebrated his 
79th birthday at his residence in Danvers, Massachusetts. 
In some of the schools, selections from his poems were re- 
cited and read. He received a large number of letters and 
many callers. His health is said to be good. 

THE whaling bark Atlanta was driven ashore and 
wrecked early on the morning of the 17th instant, outside 
the harbor of San Francisco. She went to pieces in a few 
minutes after striking. Her captain and eight or ten men 
were saved ; twenty-five others were reported to be lost. 

Lonpon, Dec. 20,—C.S. Parnell is at Easton Station 
Hotel in this city. He is ill and confined to his room. He 
is unable to receive visitors and is obliged to avoid the 
transaction of all business, and is even prohibited by his 
physicians from taking any part in political discussion. [A 
later dispatch speaks of him as improving. 

DvBLIN, Dec. 20.—A family consisting of six children 
and their parents were asphyxiated by gas last night at 
Carrick-on Suir, County Tipperary. Five children were 
dead when found. The other child and the parents were 
still alive, but they cannot recover. 


THE epidemic of measles in New York is on the in- 
crease. During the last week 558 cases and 66 deaths 


were reported. Of diphtheria, 100 cases were reported, 
with 50 deaths. 


THE Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals has been in existence nineteen years, and 
during that time has attended to 137,705 cases of neglect 
and abuse and has prosecuted 3100 offenders. 

Lonpon, Dec. 19.—A committee has been organized 
with a view of raising a fund for a women’s and girls’ offer- 
ing to Queen Victoria in honor of the fiftieth year of her 
reign. Donations of from one penny to one pound will be 
received. The Queen will decide the nature of the offer- 
ing.’ 

NOTICES. 


*.* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. Dona- 
tion Day, Seventh day, First month 1, 1887. Addresses at 
3 P. M., by John Peddie, Sol. P. Hood, J. Hudson Reid- 
deck and others. Donations received at Home, or by Wm. 
Still, 2448S. 12th St., H. M. Laing, 30 N. 3d St., or by the 
Treasurer, Israel H. Johnson. 





#*,* Fair Hill First-day Schools. Our 4th Annual Enter- 
tainment will occur Fifth day, Twelfth mo. 30th, 1886, at 
74 o’clock P.M. Friends interested will please accept this 
as invitation; at our last, the Meeting-house was well 
filled, with interested friends. The Exercises will consist 
of an original address, by a member of Junior Bible Class, 
Concert Recitation, one of ‘‘ Selected Poems,” Essays, Reci- 
tations, Readings, ete. At the close, each scholar will re- 
ceive a small present. 

W. H. MARSHALL, Supt. 





*,.* The Literature Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference have in contemplation the publishing 
of a new volume of devotional Poems, and invite Friends 
to furnish them with such selections original or otherwise 
as they may think suitable for insertion in such a volume. 

Jos. A. BoGarpus, Clerk, 
177 West Street, New York City. 





*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 114 A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 





*,.* FRIENDS’ MISSION. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 23 P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
Sewing School, Seventh-day, at 2.15, p. m. 


are welcome. 
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THE approach of the close of the present year makes : 4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the activi- 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of | ts of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con- 
all interested to the work. represented by the Inrex- | ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
LIGENCER AND JouRNAL, and should solicita renewal | ducational work, etc., etc. : 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter. 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, | ®'Y, Scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was | bome, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and | ‘ifferent members of the family, young as well as old, 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease | | Proceeding upon this plan during the year’ which 
of old subscribers, this appeared encouraging. is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and | 2Ot reached the standard of excellence which we 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- satistied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very | ©XPressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
large. Even in the more thickly settled communi- | Courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, | develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case; | P@per- 


and we therefore feel that there is still ample room : TERMS FoR 1887. 

to work further, and good reason to think that some For a single Copy, (as heretofore) , 7 $2.50 

hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a For a club of eight, (8) each, - + + 2.25 

general and diligent effort tu that end. For a club of twenty, (20) each, . os 2.00 
The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental | respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 

religious principles of the Society of Friends. information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 


2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress | men copies will be sent free to those who might 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- | subscribe, if names are furnished us. 
tian system of others. The time for beginning the work is now! To 
4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the | leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- | Often allow those who might become subscribers to 
pics that may be of interest to them. make up their minds in other directions. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 

















| PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH, 
ieemtenen WEEKLIES. eecne seein | THE Cantusy MAGAZINE, ($4.). . . . 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) B Wietes. tesla tag 3.30 | HARpPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4.) a ee ee 5.60 
THe INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . . . . 5.10 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.). . «© « . 5.80 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . . . . . 5.80 | THESrupent, ($1) . . . . |. . 3.25 
HARPER’s YouNG PEOPLE, ($2.). . .  . 4.10 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) .  . . 6.60 
LitTELi’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . . . . 9.60 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . . . 6.60 
TampAmmnroanm, ($3)... =. . ~~. 5.00 | St. Nicnonas, ($3) . . . «© + - 5.10 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . e ; 3 4.60 | MAGAZINE oF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . ‘ 6.60 
CurisTIAN Union, ($3.) . . «© «. - 5.10 | WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) . . . «© «| - 4.60 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION, ($2.50.) . . . 4.60 | BasyHoop, ($150) . . . . . . 3.60 
CuicaGo InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) . . . . 3.40 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) . .  . 4.10 
| Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ; . ; : 3.40 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ‘ . 3.60 
Goop HouseKEEPING, ($2.50.) .  . . . $4.50 | Garpewer’s MonTHLY, ($2.00). . . . 4.00 
MONTHLIES. | Lipprncott’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . , ; 5.00 
Tue CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.)_ . / r $3.50 | THe Farm JourNAL, (0.50.) ‘ ; ‘ 7 2.75 








*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now ; 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. & 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


onthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
eo jareely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Litera: 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture an 
First-day Schoo: Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the — of London, Ont., Canada. 
Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 


to subscribe. 

Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
ep of more 

han One Hundred 

Thousand agptications for patents in 

the United States and Foreign coun- 

tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 

American continue to act as solicitors 

for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

rights, etc., for the United States, and 

to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 

Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 

ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 

assed. 

. Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 

in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 

reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free : 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it. four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. S 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York : 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


vit 


JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER Gi 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STR STATION, 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 

‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 

ace Cars os ed Cee Ven 8S onwe 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
Western Express . ¢ : 
Pacific Express West ‘ * 
Harrisburg Express. . . 
Niagara Express ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Watkins Express ° ° 3 . * . ‘ 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
Kane Express . ° ° ° . ° ° ° 
Lock Haven Express . 9 ‘ ‘ ‘7 
Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

pe Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 
Mail Train . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Harrisburg Accommodation . : 
York and Hanover Express . ° ° 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 

Columbia and YorkExpress . . . , 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 
ae a.m. a = at a. a — 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 =e 
.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2. 
vor ee an 0 at ameacal 
‘or Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2. 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m’ 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. ye 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 15.49, 3, 4, 
5, - . > s = = 9.50 . a in Sundays, 
.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, ted Ex t 
. 6.85. 712 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 ni ne’ a 
or Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at J: 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct mar 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 
Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 
For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
. Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 
For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
= except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
rap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
For Island Heights, 8.90 d 
or Islan eights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. ” ene 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 

ie nee, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washi m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
a — On — aon —- —. 

ping-car tickets can at and Chestnut S 

838 Chestnut Street and Brosd Street Station. mr 

e Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. me-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agert 


Pes 
BEEBE 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


Te ahaa erties 











ee : 

NO. 908 ..RCH STREET, [)| X )N PHILADELPHTA, PENNA, 
el 

FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and HandsomelyEngrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ne Ww 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 





SHADES, TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, — 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECET VER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 18380.) 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1, 


Actuary, WM. P, HUSTON. 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 


000, 


Ss 


0 Mitre LIFE te ct) ain 


Ee ee ae eae nae etme ent etto 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIoNs and a SURPLUs of about Two Mr1- 


IONS. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


gaze ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 
Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 





Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








AMos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRrLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


Sprines, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 

Moquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 


Rea Sa 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“‘T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
| mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry BLocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 





532 St. JouN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








